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METHODS OF GETTING NON-FICTION READ 


JEANNETTE M. DRAKE 


Although the percentage of non-fiction which is borrowed from public 
libraries is greater than it was five years ago, it is possible to make it much 


higher. The purpose of this article is to enumerate some of the methods 
which have been used to attract attention to this class of reading in small and 
medium-sized libraries, where the librarian and her assistants can know the 
people fairly well. 


Board of trustees 

Many trustees consider that their only duty is to see that the funds are prop- 
erly expended. The majority of suggestions under “Personal influence of 
the librarian” may be carried out by the trustees as well as the librarian. 


Personal influence of the librarian 

Do not be afraid of talking “shop.” Remember that getting your books 
read is your duty and that you are the business manager of the library and 
must advertise the same as any business firm does. 

1. Read as many books as possible and get at least one person outside of 
the library to do so. Advertisement of the library by its friends out- 
side is particularly valuable. 

2. Watch the people who come into the library and show them the new books 
on a subject which you know they are interested in, e. g. show a house- 
keeper the books on domestic economy, food values, diet and house 
decoration; the politician the books on primary elections, suffrage, and 
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government; the teacher the books on pedagogy and the books on the 
particular subject he is teaching; the merchant the books on advertis- 
ing and on the subjects connected with his business, etc. 

3. Many men come in to read newspapers and current magazines, but do not 
borrow books. From this reading you are sure that they are interested 
in “live” topics. They would probably read a book on The Hague con- 
ference, conservation of natural resources, countries that are being 
disturbed politically, municipal, state or national government, if they 
knew that the library had them. Call the attention of these people to 
the daily Congressional Records and the bills that are presented to the 
state legislature. If you find that a man is interested in a subject on 
which there are no books in your library, discover what has been pub- 
lished and ask his judgment as to the best to buy. Through him you 
may reach others and gain influential friends for the library, besides 
creating a desire and determination for a wider range of reading. 

4, In talking with people outside of the library, notice what subjects they 
are interested in and ask if they know what the library has on those 
subjects. If they do not, invite them to investigate. If they do not 
come in soon, mail a list of the best material on the subject or subjects, 
and perhaps telephone. 

5. Attend public meetings and gain from them a knowledge of some of the 
subjects people are interested in, also the people who attend. 

6. Above all things, see that people are pleased as far as it is in your power 
to do so when they come to the library. Never let any one go away 
dissatisfied. If you have not material on subjects they wish, buy some- 
thing immediately or borrow from some larger library in the state. 
Make the patron feel that you are resourceful and are the “friend in 
need.” Take pains to be pleasant to people and get acquainted with as 
many as you can. “Count each acquaintance as worth a dollar to you, 
and then try to become a millionaire.” 

%. As you are the hostess in the library, do not fail to recognize a new face, 
and show every one, as far as possible, where books, magazines, etc., 
are shelved, so that they may feel at home. 


Loan department 

Have the best possible assistant at the loan desk. It is through this assist- 
ant that many people get their impression of the library, which should be as 
pleasant and forceful as possible. Let her know your ideas and ideals and 
then make her feel the responsibility of her position. 

Loan to students or any interested persons as many books on non-fiction as 


they want at one time, provided it does not exhaust your supply on the sub-- 


ject, and that they may be recalled promptly, if needed. 


Newspapers 
We usually think of the newspaper as reaching every one, and again, as 
merchants and all business people advertise in it, why should not we? A! 
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short, annotated list on a timely subject is likely to attract attention and be 
zead. It is well to have a list on a subject of international, national or local 
interest at the time of that particular interest, as e. g., a list on Sicily imme- 
diately after the news of the earthquake was received; or, a list of material on 
a subject which the city council is considering, as city government by commis- 
sion, or water supply. See that the lists are short and well annotated. 

Some may be led to read a book through a brief book review in the news- 
paper. Try to get board members, editors and other well qualified people to 
read books of non-fiction and write a review for the local paper. A member 
of the library board in one Wisconsin town wrote a review of Gordon’s 
“Reminiscences of the civil war” for the paper, and the result was that the 
book was in constant circulation for some time. This can be done with many 
books on all subjects. Added to this review might be added a list of books 
on the same or closely allied subjects as mentioned under the heading “List of 
books on same and allied subjects.” 

Proof slips 

When lists have been printed in the newspapers, often arrangements can 
be made to have slips printed from the type at very small cost. These may be 
distributed from the loan desk and used as book marks. 


Book marks 

Book marks printed on attractive paper in good form and taste, with a care- 
fully selected list of books, often encourage more varied and better reading, 
and furnish an aid to the librarian in choosing books for certain people. Dis- 
tributé them from the loan desk as they will make a desirable reading list 
which many will follow. The Democrat Printing Company at Madison, Wis., 
have some book marks for sale which were compiled by the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. They have children’s lists with from ten to fifteen 
titles of a few of the best books for children of different ages. The lists for 
adults have such headings as “Questions of the day,” “Home and its interests,” 
“How to make and do things,” “Labor problems” and “Birds.” The expense 
prohibits many libraries from having their own individual book marks, but 
these lists answer very well as the books are, without exception, those that 
should be in all libraries. 
Printed lists by outside firms 

The following quotation may be suggestive; “A seed merchant published 
several thousand copies of a list of books on gardening in conjunction with 
his business card.” Other merchants might place lists of useful reading in 
the hands of people the library does not reach. 
Mailing and posting lists 

Know individuals and groups of people who are interested and want to 
know new books and periodical articles on certain subjects. If these people 
do not come to the library often, mail a list of material, or a card announcing 
the arrival of a new book, to them. It will be worth while to keep in touch this 
way with the local editors, teachers in the colleges, high school and ward 
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schools, ministers, doctors, nurses, insurance men, members of the city coun- 
cil, those interested in the social betterment of the classes, members of the 
G. A. R., electricians, etc. If several people are in one place, as teachers, it 
is well to post a list on the bulletin board at the school building, also a list on 
electricity in the power house, or on construction of engines in the car shops. 
Make mimeograph copies when you can use the same list for different people. 
These lists sent with a typewritten letter signed by the librarian will, at least, 
please the recipient. 
Display shelves 

When you are anxious for certain books to be read keep them on the display 
shelves. Have a book bin or shelves of some sort near the door so that they 
may be easily seen when entering the door. Keep the books here that you 
refer to in the lists printed in the newspapers, or books on any certain subjects. 
Change these often enough to keep people interested. If you are fortunate 
enough to have exhibitions of any sort in your library, as one of butterflies 
which the Madison public library is having at present, place your books on 
butterflies near by. 
Lectures 

When there is to be a lecture of educational value in town, publish in the 
paper a list of selected material on this subject and keep this material on dis- 
play shelves. Ask the lecturer to call the attention of the people in his audi- 
ence to the books in the library. 
Pictures 

An exhibit of pictures on a subject will often cause people to want to reau 
on the same subject, e. g., pictures of trees may cause your books on trees 
to circulate. The Wisconsin Free Library Commission has a few pictures 
which may be borrowed by Wisconsin libraries, that might arouse a reading 
interest in some subjects. Some of these subjects are: 

Trees 

Lumbering 

Holy Grail (Copley prints from Abbey’s paintings) 

Midsummer Night’s Dream ‘(for sale only, 30c) 

Rip Van Winkle (for sale at 50c) 
Lists of books on same and allied subjects 

Often a novel has enough of fact in it to awaken in its readers a desire for 
more information along certain lines. A carefully compiled list of solid read- 
ing on the subjects mentioned in the book pasted in the front of the book may 
be found worth while, e. g., a list for “The tale of two cities” might include 
books of travel in France and England, history of France and England, and 
especially the French revolution. The following quotation shows what might 
be done with Kipling’s “Kim.” Mr. W. P. Cutter says “I started to read 
Kim about four years ago and these are some of the things I have been read- 
ing since: Lives of Buddha, History of fights on the frontier of India, 
Buddhist art, Exploration of Thibet, Development of human character, Food 
of India.” Miss Askew says in her paper on her experiences with a traveling 
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library sent to a town of fishermen: “I did a great deal of cross referencing 
by means of lists and notes pasted in the backs of books calling attention to 


other books. 


The popularity of Repplier’s book was accounted for, partly, 


by the fact that in every book that could possibly be connected with a poem I 
had pasted a slip telling them to look the poem up.” 


Arrangement on shelves 


Some librarians have encouraged the reading of non-fiction books by ar- 
ranging the fiction alphabetically through the stacks, always on the same 
shelf, say the second from the top. Thus the non-fiction books are arranged 
immediately above and below the fiction and the eye is easily attracted to them. 
This arrangement serves another good purpose, as it scatters the fiction 
readers through the stack room, instead of bringing them together in one aisle. 





A LIBRARY BOYS’ CLUB 
JULIA A. ROBINSON 


Kellogg Library of Green Bay is for- 
tunate in having as one of its features a 
boys’ club of sixteen members, called the 
Boys’ Busy Life Club. This club was or- 
ganized in the fall of 1906 and for a time 
the meetings were held each week in the 
homes of the members. They were soon 
offered the use of a room in the Library 
building where their meetings have since 
been held, and a visit to this room on any 
Friday evening during the winter and 
spring will disclose sixteen pairs of boyish 
feet comfortably reposing on two of the 
beautiful oriental rugs of which the Li- 
brary is the happy possessor. 

Mrs. F. N. Brett is permanent vice- 
president, and always meets with the 
boys. The other offices, however, are held 
by the boys and the meetings are con- 
ducted by them in a thoroughly parlia- 
mentary manner. Elections occur every 
two months, thus giving the boys oppor- 
tunities to serve in different capacities. 

In the early days of the club they gave 
their attention almost wholly to the dis- 
cussion of current events, but for the past 
two years they have extended their range 
of subjects. The first part of each meet- 
ing is devoted to the transaction of busi- 
ness. This is followed by a parliamentary 
drill conducted by one of the members. 
The remainder of the evening is occupied 
by the more formal program, which is 
varied at different meetings. 

Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays 
were celebrated by papers and readings 
appropriate to the occasions. Debates on 
timely and interesting questions have taken 
place during the winter and a mock trial 
is to form one of the programs of the 
near future. 

The boys belong to the lower high 
school grades, and the enthusiasm and in- 


terest shown by them in their club work, 
programs, and debates are attracting the 
attention of the older boys. 

In addition to the literary work done by 
the boys in their meetings, a candy sale 
was held on Washington’s birthday, from 
the proceeds of which, with funds already 
in their hands, amounting in all to over 
twenty-five dollars, they propose to pur- 
chase a cast of St. Gauden’s Lincoln to be 
presented to the Library. The boys also 
consider themselves a standing committee 
to render all possible assistance in the Li- 
brary. 

The club has recently received from one 
friend the gift of a gavel and from an- 
other the granite block to accompany it. 
The latter bears on its sides the name ot 
the club. 

No formal meetings are held during the 
summer, but frequent picnics and other 
outings take place. Last summer the club 
camped for two weeks at Point Comfort, 
and are planning to spend a longer time 
this year in a similar manner. Sleigh 
rides and other social diversions are en- 
joyed by the boys during the winter sea- 
son, 

Each boy wears the club pin bearing the 
initials of their secret motto P. T. M. In 
this motto lies the motive for their activi- 
ties and the constant stimulus to manly 
living and right thinking. The possibilities 
for good to the boys from this club are 
unlimited. 

It is needless to say that much of the 
success is due to the wise leadership of 
Mrs. Brett, but there are opportunities for 
just such clubs in other communities, 
where with wise direction similar work in 
connection with the library may be done 
with the boys. 
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HOW TO CARE FOR BOOKS IN 


PRICE SAWYER 


HARRIET 


There are various features in the physi- 
cal make-up of a book with which one 
should become familiar, because a knowl- 
edge of them will aid in judging of its 
wearing qualities and determining when 
to mend a book and when to send it to 
the bindery. It will be a good plan to 
take a book apart which is worn out and 
ready to be discarded, while studying the 
following explanation. Books are printed 
on large sheets, generally from 8 to 16 
pages at a time, and when these sheets 
have been folded ready for sewing, they 
are called sections. After these folded 
sheets are arranged in order of paging, 
the binder adds some leaves of plain white 
paper to serve as fly leaves and then 
comes the process of sewing, by which 
the sections are attached to each other 
on cords running transversely across the 
backs of the sections. After sewing, the 
back of the book is covered with glue, 
and a thin piece of cloth is glued on, 
covering the back and extending 1% 
inches on each side. When the book is 
put in the cover, these projecting pieces 
of cloth are glued down on the inside of 
the cover and become the joints or hinges 
between the book cover and the body of 
the book. The weakest. point in a book 
is this joint, and so when it begins to give 
way, it is a good plan to strengthen it 
according to the plan described under Re- 
pairing books. Of course there are other 
processes which it would take too long to 
describe, such as rounding, backing, mak- 
ing the book covers, etc. It is especially 
essential that the book be pressed thor- 
oughly at every step, a process which can- 
not be hurried. 

The life of a book may be prolonged 
by observing certain principles relating 
to the care of books. 

1. Preparation for the shelves. 

The following directions should be ob- 
served: 

a. How to open a new book. Hold the 
book with its back on a smooth or covered 
table; let the front board down, then the 
other, holding the leaves in one hand 
while you open a few leaves at the back, 
then a few at the front, and so on, alter- 
nately opening back and front, gently 
pressing open the sections till you reach 
the center of the volume. Do this two or 
three times and you will get the best re- 
sults. Open the volume violently or care- 
lessly in any one place and you will likely 
break the back and cause a start in the 
leaves. Never force the back; if it does 
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not yield to gentle opening rely upon it 
that the back is too tightly or strongly 
lined.".—Modern Book Binding Practically 
Considered, BY Wittt1AM MATTHEWS. 

b. Light covered books should receive 
a thin coat of white shellac before putting 
on the shelves. 

2 Position on shelves. 

a. Keep books upright on the shelves. 

b. Do not crowd books together on the 
shelves. 

c. Never allow books to rest on the 
front edges, especially heavy ones. If a 
book cannot stand upright on the shelves, 
lay it on its side. Book supports may be 
bought for toc each at a library supply 
house, or a very good substitute may be 
made by covering a brick neatly with 
brown paper. 

These suggestions are not given merely 
that the shelves may present a neat ap- 
pearance, but to prevent the loosening of 
the book from the covers. 

Failure to observe these points will send 
a book to the bindery as quickly as the 
wear of it by students. 

3. Repairing books. 

Books belonging to the library should 
never be replaced on the shelves after 
having been out without first being care- 
fully examined for loose leaves, tears, 
marks, dirt spots, ete. 

When a book is found in bad repair 
look it over carefully and determine first 
whether the book is of sufficient value to 
the library, and of a sufficiently high price 
to make it worth rebinding. Always think 
of rebinding before mending. 

a. Cleaning books. Clean books are es- 
sential if the teacher is to insist upon the 
proper care of books. All pencil marks 
should be erased. Soiled pages can be 
cleaned with powdered pumice stone, rub- 
bed on with a piece of clean cheese cloth. 
Book covers may be cleaned with pow- 
dered pumice stone, ivory soap and water 
or vinegar and water. For the latter, take 
2 parts good vinegar and I part water; 
apply with clean unbleached muslin and 
rub hard till the dirt is removed. Vine- 
gar should not be used on leather binding. 

b. Torn leaves. Place a loose sheet of 
waste paper under the torn leaf, tear or 
cut with an ivory folder or a very dull 
knife, a piece of onion-skin paper in the 
size and shape to correspond with the 
tear, and about one-half or three-fourths 
of an inch wide. Apply a very thin smooth 
coat of paste to this strip and carefully 
paste over the tear. Place a loose sheet 
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of paper over this, close the book, weight 
and let dry. All tears, in whatever book 
you may find them, should be immediately 
mended. 

c. Loose leaves. Loose leaves should 
be replaced immediately. The method most 
generally approved by experienced librar- 
ians is called “tipping in.” Place the 
loose leaf on a sheet of waste paper, then 
cover it with another piece of paper, 
leaving only one-eighth of an inch of the 
inner or sewed margin exposed. Apply a 
very thin coat of paste to the margin and 
then carefully insert the leaf in its proper 
place in the book. Care should be taken 
that the leaf does not project beyond the 
other leaves of the book. Close the book, 
weight it, and let it dry. 

Another method .of replacing loose 
leaves, and one which may be employed 
when the leaf to be replaced is of heavy 
paper, is as follows: Take a strip of 
paper one-half of an inch wide, and of 
the same length as the leaf; carefully 
fold this strip down the center, apply a 
thin coat of paste to side of the hinge 
thus formed, and paste on to the inner 
or sewed margin of the leaf. When this 
has dried sufficiently, apply a very thin 
coat to the other half of the same side of 
the hinge and put the leaf in its proper 
place in the book. This method, however, 
should not be employed unless the quality 
of the paper of the leaf to be inserted 
is such that the preferable process of 
tipping in, might cause the paper to break 
and tear with use. Trim projecting edges. 

Do not replace a loose illustration, un- 
less it is a very important one. 


d. Loose section. To sew in a loose 
section, use a long needle with linen 
thread, No. 40. Pass needle through hole 


at top of section to back of book. Drop 
needle and thread through the loose back. 
Bring needle through hole at bottom and 
tie securely in the center of the section. 
Trim any projecting edges. 

e. Joints. By “joint” is meant the hinge 
by which the cover is attached to the body 
of a book. It pays to repair loose joints 
by pasting along the joint a strip of white 
cambric, 1% in. wide. Fold the cambric 
through the center, paste and apply one- 
half of it to the inside of the book cover 
and the other half of it to the fly leaf. 

Place a piece of oiled paper between the 
hinge formed by the muslin; close the 
book, weight and dry. Open once or twice 
while it is drying, to remove paste that 
may have been forced from under the 
cloth by the weight. 

Cut the cloth lengthwise of the goods. 

Warning. Never apply this method to 
mend a break in the middle of a book 
that is to be rebound. 
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4. Rebinding. 

The query naturally arises at the very 
beginning, what books should be rebound 
and what books only mended. To the lat- 
ter class belong those books whose origi- 
nal cost is so low that to replace them with 
new ones would be approximately as 
economical as having them rebound, and 
those books whose utility along educational 
lines is so small that their renewal would 
under no circumstances be advisable. In 
other words, a book that costs the library 
when new but 20 or 25 cents, or less, 
should not be rebound at an expense ap- 
proximating its cost, nor should books be 
rebound that have little education-1 value, 
or that have been superseded by new edi- 
tions or by better books on the same sub- 
ject. 

In deciding the question what not to 
bind, it is well to bear in mind the mini- 
mum and maximum charges for rebinding, 
and the relation of those charges to the 
original cost of the books. For example: 
a small copyright book like “Timothy’s 
quest” by Kate Douglas Wiggin, costing 65 
cents new, can be rebound for about 40 
cents; while a book like “Black Beauty” 
can be bought new for 27 cents but the 
cost to rebind would be as much as for 
“Timothy’s quest.” The general rule may, 
however, be laid down that all books of 
real value and utility, and the price of 
which is about,—say 60 to 75 cents a vol- 
ume or more, should be rebound before 
much mending has become necessary. It 
is not advisable to allow any book falling 
within this general rule to be used so 
long as to necessitate much or frequent 
mending. Good books, that is to say, books 
which will not lose in value as time goes 
by, because of the intrinsic worth of their 
contents, and which are also of sufficient 
value from the mere money standpoint, 
should be but little mended, except for 
a tear or a loose leaf, but should be im- 
mediately rebound when showing signs of 
weakness and wear. It is an important 
fact to be remembered in this connection, 
that a rebound book will wear two or 
three times as long as it did in the origi- 
nal binding. Always take this fact into 
consideration when deciding questions of 
rebinding. 

The cost of rebinding is largely gov- 
erned by the condition of the books to be 
rebound. Books going to the binder, fall 
into two classes. First, books that have 
had their sewing impaired, but whose 
covers remain good. The charge for tak- 
ing apart such books, rebinding, trimming 
around, supplying end sheets and head 
bands, and replacing in original covers, is 
from twenty to thirty cents. Second, books 
that have both covers and sewing impaired. 
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Such books will require entire rebinding, 
which includes the taking apart, resewing, 
trimming, and placing in new covers,-—cost- 
ing about 43 cents. 

To sum up, a book should be rebound 

a. When two or more sections are loose 
at the front or back of the book. 

b. When the sections are all loose, so 
that the back of tne book is in a condition 
best expressed by the term “accordion 
pleated.” 

c. When the cover is entirely off. 

d. Warning. Never rebind books with 
missing pages, soiled pages or badly worn 
leaves. 

5. Binding. 

One of the best bindings for library 
books is what is known as one-half red, 
blue or green grained roan; that is to 
say, a binding with the back and corners 
of the book of a leather known as grained 
roan, and the sides of paper. Cost 40—45 
cents. 

Small cheap books like readers may be 
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rebound in art vellum, or in buckram, cut 
flush top and bottom, at a cost of 12 to 20 
cents. 

6. Disinfection. 

See “Essentials in library administration,’ 
by Stearns, pages 78-80. 

7. Materials for mending. 

Knife; scissors; eraser; Faber 111 or 
112; powdered pumice stone; linen thread, 
No. 45; needles; end papers, gray or white; 
cloth, paper cambric or coarse cotton cloth; 
thin paper for tears, preferably rice paper 
or onion skin paper, paste. The following 
is a good recipe: 

One tablespoonful of alum; one quart 
water; one-half pint flour. 

Mix the flour with a small quantity of 
water and stir into a cream. Dissolve the 
alum in the water, and bring to a boil; stir 
in the cream and cook for 20 minutes. 
Stir while cooking, strain, and add 20 drops 
of oil of cloves. Higgins’ library and 
drawing-board paste is good, but any photo 
paste dries too quickly to be serviceable. 


THE POSTING OF A RULE 


_ The following notice has been posted at 
the loan desk in the Stephenson Public 
Library, Marinette: 

“NOTICE TO ADULTS. 


Only four books will be issued on a card 
after a fine has been incurred. The card will 
then be retained at the Library until the fine 
is paid. 


This rule will be strictly adhered to in all 
eases.”’ 


The rule had existed previously, but the 
public often need to be reminded of regu- 
lations. The very posting of the notice has 
had the desired effect and fines are being 
paid much more promptly than formerly. 


FROM DEALERS TO LIBRARIANS 


Frequent complaints reach the Commis- 
sion from librarians who are aggrieved 
that book dealers and binders, and other 
business concerns with whom they have 
dealings, fail to give due consideration to 
library rights that ought to be respected. 
As with most controversies over disputed 
points in business transactions, there are 
two sides. In this connection the follow- 
ing extracts from letters received from 
firms having large business relations with 
libraries, will be found profitable as well 
as interesting: 

“Tt will, of course, happen in every busi- 
ness that errors are made and a book or 
periodical is sometimes addressed to the 
wrong library—it happens just as often 
that librarians make errors in ordering 
books which they return to the dealer. 
There are still librarians in this country 
who do not know how to forward books 
and periodicals by the cheapest way, and 
we think that this is an important thing 


that ought to be taught in library schools 
as there it will reach the largest number 
of those interested. 

“We are often receiving parcels from 
librarians on which we pay at least five 
times the amount for transportation that 
should be. A dealer can forward books 
by express at 8c per pound or Ic for two 
ounces if expressage is prepaid; he can 
also forward periodicals by express at the 
special rate of Ic per pound within a cer- 
tain distance of the shipping point. Li- 
braries or individuals may sometimes be 
able to get the same rate from express 
companies by prepaying expressage; if 
they cannot they should certainly send 
books by mail at the rate of 1c for two 
ounces. The dealer is always willing to 
refund the postage when he is at fault, but 
there are librarians who will let the 
dealer pay the exorbitant expressage even 
if it is their fault. 

“Periodicals can be sent by mail at the 
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regular rate for periodicals, if the wrap- 
per is so marked, of 1c for four ounces or 
4c per pound, while the postage on books 
is the same to everybody: ic for two 
ounces, 8c per pound.” 





“It would certainly promote good feeling 
between librarian and dealer if the former 
helps in correcting errors, even those made 
by the dealer, at the lowest possible expense. 
It is sometimes rather exasperating to receive 
back from a library a small volume by ex- 
press with about 4oc charges, while the 
book could have been sent by mail for 8c 
to 10c or could possibly have been sent by 
prepaid express at the same rate, and then 
it often turns out that the librarian has 
been at fault in duplicating the order or 
otherwise making a mistake. It is always 
advisable that the librarian communicate 
with the dealer before returning books. We 
have had cases where books were returned 
to us by mistake and actually had to be 
sent back again because the library wanted 
the books, so the expressage or postage 
was paid three times.” 





“Imperfect books often have to be re- 
turned by libraries to their booksellers. 
In this country the publisher usually holds 
himself liable for any expense incurred in 
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returning imperfect books and he will re- 
fund to the dealer such expense; it is 
rather unpleasant for him, however, to 
have to pay perhaps 80c expressage for a 
parcel that was sent collect, instead of 25¢, 
the amount it would have cost by prepaid 
express or by mail. Foreign dealers do 
not refund anything for such expenses 
and it is the loss of the importer to have 
such imperfect books returned. 

“We have today received several num- 
bers of an English periodical returned by 
a Western library and paid 80c express- 
age; we had even forwarded in advance 
stamps which we thought sufficient to re- 
turn the numbers, and clearly explained 
that the numbers should come to us by 
mail as periodicals at the rate of 4c per 
pound; the stamps were, however, not 
quite sufficient and the librarian wrote to 
us that the parcel being more than four 
pounds she could not send it by mail, and 
therefore sent by express collect; she did 
not think of making two parcels. 

“The amount wasted during a year by 
all the libraries in this country must 
amount to many hundred dollars, and it is 
a rather heavy tax on the bookseller. It 
is high time that the attention of the li- 
brarians be called to these things, and we 
shall feel grateful to you for undertaking 
it.” 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Since the last report of the School, sev- 
eral interesting lectures outside of the 
routine work have been given. Miss Ahern 
paid her annual visit on December 10, giv- 
ing two lectures on “The business of being 
a librarian” and “The demands of libra- 
rianship.” A pleasant feature of Miss 
Ahern’s visit was her talk on “Who’s who 
in the library world,” at the informal tea 
given in her honor by Miss Hazeltine. 

Other lectures included the “Evaluation 
of American history,” by Dr. F. J. Tur- 
ner; “Evaluation of books in political econ- 
omy,” by Dr. W. H. Price, both of the 
University of Wisconsin, and “Foreign 
dictionaries and encyclopaedias,” by Mr. 
Walter M. Smith, of the University li- 
brary; “The larger view of library work,” 
by Dr. Charles McCarthy of the Legisla- 
tive Reference department, and “The li- 
brary spirit,’ by Miss L. E. Stearns. 

Miss Maud R. Macpherson, librarian of 
the Watertown public library, completed 
the instruction in library handwriting just 
before the holidays. The course has been 
most successful under her teachings. 

The class organization was completed 
before the holiday vacation, with the elec- 
tion of the following officers: President, 


Miss Julia A. Robinson, Dubuque, Iowa; 
vice-president, Miss Winnie Bucklin, Brod- 
head, Wis.; secretary, Miss Mary E. Wat- 
kins, Edmund, Wis.; treasurer, Miss Har- 
riet Bixby, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Last year Miss Palmgren of the Royal 
library, Stockholm, Sweden, gave the ini- 
tial talk on foreign libraries. This year 
the school was likewise fortunate in se- 
curing Prof. A. S. Root, librarian of Ober- 
lin university, for a lecture, January. 7, 
on methods employed in German libraries. 
Professor Root has a well defined knowl- 
edge of the subject, resulting from a year 
of research work in the University library 
at Gottingen, and talked most interestingly 
of ledger catalogue, fixed location, and the 
system of including all titles of pamphlets 
and serials in the accession statistics. For- 
eign methods differ greatly from those 
obtaining in American libraries, but they 
are due not so much to conservatism as to 
lack of funds; and this fact should be rec- 
ognized more generally by students of the 
subject. 

The semester’s work closes February 3, 
with final examinations in many of the 
technical courses; then follows the practi- 
cal work of the students in the field for 
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February and March. The field practice 
is regarded as a valuable part cf the cur- 
riculum. The assignments are made both 
with regard to the experience needed by 
the students and the needs of the cooper- 
ating library. Students wishing to special- 
ize in cataloguing, and duly qualified, will 
have an opportunity for work along this 
line, and others will be given actual work 
in organization and reorganization. 

The practical work is made the basis of 
various seminaries during the spring term. 
Its value is most clearly demonstrated in 
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these discussions, for the students are able 
to compare methods, to judge of the re- 
sults of different methods, and to under- 
stand the need of adapting methods to cir- 
cumstances. 


SCHOOL NOTES 


Miss Laura F. Angell, 1907, was a wel- 
come visitor at the school on several occa- 
sions in January. 

Miss Ida M. Hyslop, 1908, has been ap- 
pointed as a temporary assistant in the 
Minnesota Tax Commission. 


SOME FINE EDITIONS 


Good juvenile books, the special editions 
with fine illustrations, are alike the desire 
and despair of the librarian. It is in that 
the mother’s plan of putting away a few 
of the Christmas toys that they may be 
new and claim fresh interest at a later 
time, has been successfully applied to chil- 
dren’s work in the library world. A few 
of these finely illustrated books may be 
purchased. Keep them as a reward for 
clean hands or for careful handling of the 
loan books and to claim the interest of 
restless minds. Though not in general cir- 
culation, they may always be at the dis. 
posal of the teacher and parents. 

In one library where this plan was fol- 
lowed, the books were fresh and clean 
after three years of use, and this feature, 
as well as the intrinsic value of the book, 
is a part of the training of the child. 

Children enjoy music and to the collec- 
tion of fine editions may be added some 
of the song books, in which the texts are 
cleverly illustrated. 4 

The following lists may offer suggestions 
for purchase: 


*Acsop. A hundred fables of Aesop from the 
English version of Sir Roger L’Estrange; 
with pictures by Perey J. Billinghurst 
and introd. by Kenneth Grahame. Lane. 
$1.50 





Baby’s own Aesop; illus. by Walter 
Crane. Routledge. $2. 

— Fables selected and told anew by 
Joseph Jacobs; illus. by R. Heighway. 
Maemillan. $1. 

*Andersen. Fairy tales: tr. by Mrs. Lucas; 
yr by T. C. & W. Robinson. Dutton. 
2.50 

—— from the Danish by H. L. Brackstad; 
illus. by Hans Tozner. Century. $5. 

—— Fairy tales with 400 illus. by Helen 
Stratton introd. by E. E. Hale. Lane. 
$3 


Boutet de Monvel. Joan of Are. 1907. Cen- 
tury. $3. (A. L. A. Booklist. April 
1908, p. 117.) 

Arabian nights. ed. by Lang. Longmans. 
° 


ed. by E. Dixon, illus. by J. D. Bat- 
ten. 1908. Putnam. $2.50 

retold by Hausman, illus. by Dulac. 
1908. Scribner. $5. 








OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


ed. by Rouse, illus. by Paget. Dut- 
ton. $2.50 (for last 3 named, see A. L. 
A. Booklist, Feb. 1909, p. 59) 
Bible. Bible for children. Century. $3. 
Bunyan. Pilgrim’s progress; illus. by the 
brothers Rhead. Century. $1.50 
Carroll. Alice in Wonderland; illus. by Sir 
John Tenniel. Macmillan. $1. 
* Colored pictures. Stokes. $1.50. 
—— illus. by Peter Newell. Harper. $3. 
—— Through the looking glass; illus. by 
Sir John Tenniel. Macmillan. 5 
Cervantes. Don Quixote; retold by Judge 
Parry; illus. by Walter Crane. Lane. 
net $1.50 
—_ aie by W. H. Robinson. Dutton. 
$2.50 
Chaucer. Canterbury Tales; ed. by Mackaye; 
illus. by Clark. Fox. $2.50 
Darton. Tales of the Canterbury pilgrims, 
retold from Chaucer and others; illus. 
by Hugh Thomson. Stokes. $1.50 
De Foe. Robinson Crusoe; illus. by the 
brothers Rhead. Russell. $1.50 
Edgeworth. Tales from Maria Edgeworth; 
introd. by Austin Dobson; illus. by Hugh 
Thomson. Stokes. $1.50 
Field. Lullaby-land; illus. by Maxfield Par- 
rish. Scribner. 2.50 
Grimm. Fairy tales; tr. by Mrs. Edgar 
Lucas; illus. by Arthur Rackham. Lip- 
-pineott. $2.50 
—-— par. tr. by Marion Edwards; illus. by 
R. A. Bell. Dutton. $2.50 
*___ tr. by Lucey Crane; illus. by Walter 
Crane. Macmillan. $2. 
Harris. Unele Remus; illus. by A. B. Frost. 
Appleton. $2. 
Ilawthorne. Wonder book; illus. by Walter 
Crane. Houghton. $3. 
—— Tanglewood tales; illus. by G. W. Ed- 
wards. Houghton. $2.50 
Herodotus. Wonder stories from Herodotus; 
retold by G. H. Boden & W. B. DV‘AI- 
meida; with pictures by H. G. Fell. 
Harper. $2.50 
Hughes. Tom Brown’s school days, illus. by 
EK. J. Sullivan. (Cranford . edition.) 
Maemillan. $2. 
Irving. Child’s Rip Van Winkle adapted. 
Stokes. $1.50 12 color illustrations by 
M. L. Kirke. 
Kingsley. Heroes; illus. by M. H. Squire 
and E. Mars. Russell. $2.50 
—— Water babies; illus. by G. Wright. 
Wessels. $1. 
illus. by TT. H. Robinson. Dutton. 
$1.50 Nister $.75 
*La Fontaine. Fables; illus. by de Monvel. 
Young. $2.50 ‘ 
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with pictures by FE. J. Billinghurst. 
Lane. $1.50 


Lamb. Adventures of Ulysses, illus. by 
M. H. Squire & E. Mars. Russell. $2.50 

Lamb. ‘Tales from Shakespeare; ed. by Alfred 
Ainger. Coates. 2.50 

— illus. by H. Pillee 2 v. Page. ea. 
$1.50 

*__— illus. by N. M. Price. Scribner. $2.50 


Mrs. Leicester’s school; illus. by Wini- 
fred Green. Dent. $2.25 
Poetry for children; 


illus. in color 
50 


by Winifred Green. Dent. $1.5 

Lear. Pelican chorus and other nonsense 
verses; illus. by L. L. Brooks. Warne. 
$1.25 

*__ The book of nonsense with the origi- 


Warne. $2. 


nal pictures 
Little. $2. 


Nonsense books. 


Lueas. <Another book or verses for children ; 
illus. by Bedford. Macmillan. $1.50 
—-- Old fashioned tales; illus. by Bedford. 
Gardner. $1.50 

Mabie. Norse stories; illus. by G. Wright. 
Dodd. net $1.80 

McLeod. Shakespeare’ story book. Barnes. 
$1.75 


Stories from the Faerie Queene; illus. 
by Walker. Gardner. $1.50 
Mother Goose. illus. by Chadburne. Dent. 
$2.50 


Baum. Mother Goose in prose; illus. by Max- 
field Parrish. Hill. $1.25 

Newbolt. Stories from Froissart; illus. by 
Gordon Browne. Gardner. $1.50 

Lang. Nursery rhyme book; illus. by L. L. 
Brooke. Warne. $2. 

Pyle. Story of King Arthur. Scribner. 
$2.50 

—— Story of the champions of the round 
table. Seribner. $2.50 
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Sherwood. Fairchild family; illus. by Flor- 

: ence Rudland. Stokes. $1.50 

Stevenson. Child's garden of verses; illus. 
by E. Mars and M. H. Squire. Russell. 

—,_intus. by Charles Robinson. Scribner. 
$1.50 

*—_— illus. by J. W. Smith. Scribner. 


Treasure island; illus. by Walter Paget. 
Scribner. $1.25 


Spyri. Heidi. (Illustrated edition.) Ginn. 
1.50 

Swift. Gulliver's travels; illus. by Brock. 
1894. Macmillan. $1.50 

Taylor, Ann & Jane. Original poems; illus. 
by Bedford. Gardner. $1.50 


SONG BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Coonley. Singing verses for children. Mace. 
millan. $2. 
Baby's bouquet. Warne. $1.50 
Zaby’s opera. Warne. $1.50 
Pan pipes. Warne. $2. 
Field. Songs of childhood. 
Forsythe. Old songs for young 
Doubleday. $2. 


Crane. 





Scribner. $1. 
Americans. 


Frocbel. Mother play and Nursery songs 
with Finger play; ed. by Elizabeth Pea- 
body. Lee. $1.50 

Gaynor. Songs of the child world. Church. 


$1. 
Greenaway. Day in a child’s life. Warne. 


$.80 

Mother Goose melodies. McLoughlin. $.50 

Neidlinger. Small songs for small singers. 
Schirmer. $1.50 

—— Earth and air. 2 v. Amer. Bk. Co. 
ea. $.70 

St. Nicholas songs. Century. $1.25 

Smith. Songs for children. 2 parts. Brad- 


ley. ea. $1.25 
Stevenson song book. Scribner. $2. 
Tomlins. Child's garden of song. McClurg. 
~ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT CATALOGUING 


HARRIET PRICE SAWYER 


--— Merry adventures of Robin FEood. 
Scribner. $5. 

Reynard the fox; pictured by J. J. Mora. 
Estes. $1.25 

How do you catalogue two or more 


copies of the same work, when they are 
exactly alike, or when the title pages dif- 
fer? 

Added edition—Non fiction 

If the books are identical in every re- 
spect, treat as copies, described under 
Added edition—Fiction. 

If the books differ, add the entry to the 
cards for the first edition catalogued, us- 
ing one dash in place of author heading 
and two dashes in place of author and 
title. Give the imprint and collation of 
the second entry, and the title if it differs 
from the title of the first entry. 

Omit one line between each edition. 

First dash begins at first indention. 

Second dash begins at second indention. 

Each dash tcm long and midway be- 
tween lines. 

Call number in left margin opposite cor- 
responding title. 





342 3ryce, James 

B72 (The) American commonwealth. 
2d ed. Maemillan, 1895. 

32202«C Maem’']- 


ed, 3 enl. 
$72 a Ian, 1898. ZY. 
342 —— —— abr. by John Fiske. 
B72a2 Maemillan, 1898. 











Notice the call numbers for the differ- 
ent editions. 

The added edition should be entered on 
all added entry cards, with imprint and 
collation as usual. 

Added edition—Fiction 

In fiction ignore difference of editions 
and translations, treating them as copies, 
unless there are more than minor changes; 
e. g. a different number of volumes, or 
unless one edition is sufficiently well 
known to be called for in preference to 
others. 
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The catalogue entry for one book will 
stand for any number of copies of the 
book. The copies should be entered sin- 
gly on the shelf list, with a separate line 
to each copy, and this is the place to note 
any changes of imprint. 





Will you kindly give me some rules for 
cataloguing children’s books? 


RULES FOR CATALOGUING CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Author’s name 
Full. 
Best-known form. 
Titles 
Short title when compatible with clear- 
ness. 
Include information which is explana- 
tory. 
Editions—omit 
The editions of children’s books change 
so often that this information would 
be of little use. Information concern- 
ing standard editions may be obtained 
from accredited lists of children’s 
books. 
Imprint 
— no date or first copyright date 
only. 
Collation 
Give number of volumes. 
Give illustrations if notable. 
Notes 
Use explanatory notes and annotations 
freely. 
Title card 
As usual. 
Added entry cards 
Editor, translator, compiler, joint au- 
thor cards; make only when the book 
might be looked for under _ their 
names, 
Illustrator card should be made for 
noted illustrators. 
Subjects 
Simplify (with care). 
Subject analytics 
Analyze freely; this is more important 
than in a catalogue for adults. 





AMERICAN NATION SERIES 


How would you catalogue the American 
N ation series? What are the numbers for 
the Library of Congress cards, and how 
many are necded? 


The American Nation series is generally 
classed in 973 with book number undet 
Hart, the editor. You can get two kinds 
of L. C. cards for the set. One is made 
out under American nation, and all the 
volumes are listed, running over on two 
extension cards. The L. C. no. is 5s—33825 
Additions /3. You can use one set for a 
series card, and by adding Hart’s name as 
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editor make a main card for the series. 
On the back of this trace the main card 
for each volume. Use this set also for the 
general subject, U. S.—History. 

You can also get L. C. cards for each 
individual book, entered under its author. 
These I should use instead of underscor- 
ing on the other set, making whatever sub- 
jects you think necessary for the individual 
volumes, and tracing on the author cards 
for the individual volume. 

It is immaterial whether the book num- 
ber agrees with the author of these in- 
dividual volumes, but you will want to 
keep the set together on account of the in- 
dex, so use the call number 973—H25 with 
volume number. 

L. C. numbers for the individual vol- 
umes: 


V. 1, 4—82405/7  V. 14, 6—13695/4 
2, 4—82335 7/3 15, 6—16280/5 
3, 4—81309/5 16, 6—24128/4 
4, 4—32336/4 17, 6—42358/4 
5, 4—82834/4 18, 6—42362/6 
6, 5—19070/5 19, 6—42435/3 
7, 5—21572/4 20, 7—4798/2 
8, 5—26902/2 21, 7—7446/2 
9, 5—80583/2 22, 7—24164/2 
10, 5—80250/3 23, 7—33222/13 
11, 6—2519/5 24, .7—33614/7 
12, 6—4953/4 25, 7—41116/10 
13, 6—9272/3 26, 7—41115/2 





Would you translate the titles in cata- 
loguing German and Latin books? 
Do not translate the titles of books 


printed in a foreign language. Make a 
note on the catalogue cards for the Latin 
books “Text in Latin,” as there are often 
translations bearing the same title. 

No one cares for the books in a foreign 
language, unless he is able to read that 
language, so it is unnecessary to translate 
tlie titles. In fact, it is misleading to do 
so, as then one might think the book a 
translation, or written originally in Eng- 
lish. 

Give the edition, however, and other in- 
formation in English. 





Would you make author cards for sub- 
ject analytics? 


No. Subject analytics are much more 
useful than author analytics and it is un- 
necessary to make author cards for the 
subject analytics, even when the author of 
the analytic differs from the author of the 
book, unless he is very noted. 





Would you advise the making of analy- 
tics for the Reports of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation? 

No. A subject index to these reports 
is in course of preparation. In the mean-~ 
time the index on page 55 of the List of 
publications of the Bureau of Education, 
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1867-1907, Bulletin, no. 21908, can be util- 
ized as a partial subject index to the Re- 
ports. 





Is there any method by which red ink 
may be applied to the edges of catalogue 
cards without inking one at a time? 


Use two iron quilting clamps, price five 
cents each, and two boards the same size 
as the cards or larger. Place 125—150 
cards, protected on both sides by spoiled 
cards, between the boards, with the top 
edges of the cards flush with the edges 
of the boards, and fasten securely by the 
clamps. Apply the red ink with a brush. 
Do not remove the clamps until the cards 
are perfectly dry. 





GUIDE CARDS 

How shall I arrange the entries in the 
card catalogue under the heading United 
States? 

Arrange them alphabetically, placing the 
subject entries directly after the corre- 
sponding author entries, viz.: 

U. S—Congress (author cards) 
U. S—Congress (subject cards) 
Make a guide card with the heading 
United States and <nnotate it, e. g.: 
United States 
Subdivisions arranged alphabeti- 
cally as follows: 

Army 

Congress 

Description and travel 

Expansion and colonial policy 

Foreign relations 

History, arranged alphabetically by 
period 

Industries and resources 

Politics and government 

Revenue 

Of course each subdivision must have 
its individual guide card and the one under 
U. S—History should be annotated, e. g. 

U. S.—History 
Subdivided and arranged as fol- 
lows: 
Bibliography 
Civil war 
Constitutional period 
Discovery and colonial period 
French and Indian war 
Mexican war 
Revolution and confederation 
Sources 
Spanish American war 
War of 1812 





ALPHABETING 


How should an author's work be ars 
ranged in the card catalogue when there 
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are titles entered under his name as edi- 
tor, translator, compiler, etc.? 

Arrange in one alphabet, by titles, all of 
the entries under an author’s name. The 
reader does not take into consideration 
that Stedman edited the American anthol- 
ogy; he simply looks for the American 
anthology under Stedman’s name and ex- 
pects to find it in the usual alphabetic or- 
der, not following the entries of the books 
which Stedman has actually written. The 
books entered under Stedman’s name in 
the A. L. A. Catalogue, pt 2, furnish a 
good example. 


INTERESTING EXHIBITS AT THE 
MADISON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


During the winter a series of exhibits 
has been given at the Madison Public Li- 
brary. These have not only been of in. 
terest in themselves, but have been of great 
educational value also. Several have sup- 
plemented the course of Sunday afternoon 
lectures and among these the first, and 
one of the most interesting, was the Irish 
exhibit, given in connection with two lec- 
tures on Ireland by Mr. Charles Johnston 
of Dublin. It comprised a number of old 
books, laces, linens, embroideries, articles 
made from the famous bogwood, maps 
and photographs, all loaned by citizens of 
Madison. , 

Another collection consisted of animal 
and vegetable fibers—wool, mohair, silk, 
cotton, flax, jute, Chinese hemp, Manila 
hemp, Mauritius fiber, New Zealand flax, 
and istle, loaned by the Course in Com- 
merce of the University of Wisconsin was 
advertised in all the schools. With each 
of these fibers was a typewritten slip tell- 
ing where the fiber is raised, and its uses. 

To stimulate interest in the Lincoln cen- 
tenary, some historical material was dis- 
played, including facsimile copies of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, letters of Lin- 
coln loaned by the G. A. R. museum of 
the city, and a copy of the State Journal, 
Apr. 15, 1865, announcing the death of 
Lincoln. 

At Christmas time, a _ collection of 
Christmas beoks in new and _ attractive 
bindings occupied a conspicuous place near 
the delivery desk. 

The state tuberculosis exhibit was on 
view for a week, from 2—6 and 7—9 
P. M. daily, some one being in attend- 
ance to explain its various features. One 
evening Professor W. D. Frost lectured 
on “How to prevent tuberculosis.” 

The week preceding Washington’s birth- 
day, a display was made of many interest- 
ing Washington relics loaned by patrons 
of the library. An honorable discharge 
from the Revolutionary army and an in- 
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vitation to dinner, each bearing the signa- 
ture of George Washington, were especially 
interesting. 

Supplementing the lecture of Miss Ethel 
Raymer on Japanese Life and Customs, a 
unique collection of Japanese curios was 
displayed. These were loaned by towns- 
people. 

Two hundred beautiful specimens of 
butterflies belonging to the private collec- 
tion of Mrs. E. C. Wiswall were loaned 
to the library, and formed one of the most 
instructive exhibits of the year. 

Of local interest was a group of photo- 
graphs, including the lithograph of the 
original map of Madison, two old ambro- 
types of the first capitol, and many beauti- 
ful pictures of Madison scenes. 

The collection of Turkish curios owned 
by Prof. A. L. P. Dennis and Mrs. E. T. 
Owen was one which attracted much at- 
tention and interest, and supplemented the 
lecture on the Balkan Peninsula by Mr. 
Charles Johnston of Dublin University. 

BERTHA H. ROGERS. 


BRIEF OUTLINE FOR RECEIVING 
AND PREPARING BOOKS FOR 
THE SHELVES 


Order 

Check bill with order cards and with 
duplicate order list. 

Check order cards with books; and enter 
price in book. 

Mechanical preparation 
Cut, collate, open, emboss, label, pocket. 
Accession 

Enter accession number in book and then 

write entry in accession book. 
Classification 

Assign class numbers; book numbers; 
enter all numbers on order cards and 
in books; compare with order list. 

File order cards in “Orders received” 
file. 

Catalogue 

Make main card and assign subject head- 
ings. 

Added entry cards may be made later. 

If typewriter is used in cataloguing, 
book card may be typewritten when 
book is catalogued, if not, write by 
hand. 

Shelf list 

Write shelf card from main card; check 
with accession book, with small dot 
following accession number. 

Statistics 

Enter accessions on classified summary 
of additions from shelf cards. 

File shelf cards in shelf list. 
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UP-TO-DATE MATERIAL IN PRINT 


To be had Why can’t the wide- 
for the asking awake librarians send for 
the speeches upon the tar- 
iff at Washington? I have seen speeches 
by Hon. Sereno E. Payne, Hon. Francis W. 
Cushman and Hon. Champ Clark. The 
papers have been full of the speeches by 
Senator Dolliver and Senator Cummins. 

If I were a librarian in any public li- 
brary, I certainly should send for these, and 
send for the Payne bill. Then I would file 
them together somewhere in the library and 
put up a little sign—“The pros and cons of 
the tariff question.” 

Send a note to your local paper that the 
library is collecting arguments for and 
against the tariff. It will not cost you any- 
thing except for a few stamps. Nearly 
everyone is debating some portion of it. It 
can be of the utmost use to the high school 
scholars as well as to the university men 
and the citizens in town. It is up-to-date 
work. 

These pamphlets are better than any 
books upon the tariff question that you can 
buy, because the question is now before the 
public and a live, wide-awake man wants 
the questions as they are before the public. 
It will not cost you anything, will be use- 
ful, and will attract attention of men who 
are thinkers to your library. 

Why can’t you make this collection and 
tell the local paper that you have this col- 
lection, and notify the citizens to use it? 
Do not be afraid to get two or three copies 
of each of these speeches. You can loan 
them out in that way. 

This is a suggestion for applying business 


methods to your library. 
Cc. M. 





Rip Van Winkle The Commission has se- 
Plates cured a few sets of the 
beautiful colored plates 
used in illustrating the Stokes edition of 
Rip Van Winkle. There are twelve pic- 
tures in the set. They may be procured 
from the Commission at 50 cents a set. 





Reading The Commission has on hand 
Courses a few bound copies of the fol- 
lowing books which it offers to 
libraries at the prices indicated: 
Reading course bulletins for farmers and 
farmers wives, 50c. 
Cornell Nature study leaflets, 5oc. 





The twenty-second annual 
report of the U. S. Com- 
mission of Labor for 1907, 
a new edition of its Special Report for 1904, 
is a timely and extremely useful reference 


Modern Social 
Problems 
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work which the live librarian will wish to 
bring to the attention of all persons who 
are interested in modern social problems. 
It gives the laws for all the states on the 
various questions involving the agitation 
for industrial betterment, employer’s lia- 
bility, child labor, hours of labor and re- 
garding the boycott, apprenticeship, wages, 
and many other points covering the rela- 
tion of capital and labor. This is not a 
dry-as-dust public document to be stowed 
away on a closet shelf, but it should be 
put into the hands of the debater, club 
member, capitalist and laboring man, since 
it is a mine of up-to-date information. 


WHO WANTS THEM? 


The Rhinelander Public Library has the 
following magazines bound in black to give 
to any library that is in need of them: 

Century vol. 11-12-28 and 30. 

Harpers vol. 72-73-82-83-84 and 85. 

Scribners vol. 4-5-6-23 and 24. 

Ava McCartnuy, Librarian. 
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A QUESTION ABOUT CORK 
CARPETS 


We have been having trouble with our 
cork carpet. It was oiled by an inex- 
perienced workman about four months 
ago, and still shows every footprint. Can 
you tell me the method used elsewhere? 
Would you recommend varnishing? 

It will pay you to have the carpet cleaned 
with pumice soap according to the sugges- 
tions given in the Wisconsin Library Bulle- 
tin, v. 2:84 (Oct. 1906) and then oil it 
again, using the following preparation: 

YZ pint turpentine 

I quart boiled linseed oil. 

We find the above proportion of turpen- 
tine and oil more satisfactory than the one 
formerly used. Be sure to have it thor- 
oughly rubbed into the carpet, for that is 
the secret of a good finish. The floor can 
then be kept in good condition with the 
usual mopping (using clear water) once or 
twice a week. 

One library tried the method of varnish- 
ing, and found it decidedly impracticable. 

H. P. S. 


GAMES FOR USE IN LIBRARIES 


MILDRED DEAN 


Games have been used successfully in the 
Eau Claire Public Library. The lists of 
games are divided into two groups—for 
children under the fourth grade and for 
those older. They are arranged in order 
of their popularity. 


Firms 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 
McLoughlin Brothers, 890 Broadway, 
New York. 
Parker Brothers, Salem, Mass. 


Games for children in grades above the 
fourth 


1. Carroms. 


2. Game of flags. McLoughlin Bros. .50 

This game contains 54 full-colored 

ecards, representing the flags of all 

nations. Value—The children become 

acquainted with the names of countries 

and their flags. The element of luck 
adds zest to the game. 


3. Toot; the automobile game. Parker 


50 

“Toot” is a “solitaire’ for three or 
four. The pack consists of four suits 
of cards. This game can be adapted so 
that six or more may play. 


4. Scroll puzzles are enjoyed by all ages. 


Locomotive puzzle. 18x24 McLough- 
lin .60 


Washington crossing the Delaware. 
15x18 McLaughlin .50 

ow tmerican Fire Department. 
20 

Steamship puzzle. 


Bradley 
Bradley. 15 


5. Magic hoops. Bradley. 1.00 
A ring and toss game. 
consists of covered rattan hoops in 
three sizes. The box holding the post 
and hoops serves as a base when the 
game is set up. Enjoyed especially by 

the boys. 


The game 


6. The trolley came off. Parker .25 


Game enjoyed by six or more. Very 
similar to the _ old-fashioned game 
“The stage-coach tipped over.” En- 
joyed more by the girls. 

7. Wogglebug. Parker .35 

Conundrums. 

8. Pepper. Parker .30 

Similar to “Authors.” One is 

obliged to say “thank you” whenever 


he receives a card from another player. 
Played by four or more. 


9g. Game of battles. Parker .30 
Like ‘‘Authors.” Cards are attract- 
ive. They give principal battles of 
the world. 


10. Game of nations. Bradley .25 


11. Game of animals. McLoughlin .50 
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Parker .35 
. American lotto. McLoughlin .50 
Bradley .25 


. Fraction educational games. 
nati Game Co. 


16. Multiplication and division. 
Game Co. 


Games for the younger children 
1. Teddy Bear, cloth target. Parker .10 
The “Teddy Bear’ is pinned upon 
the wall. The players, one at a time, 
glance at the bear, aim with the finger, 
close eyes, walk across the room and 
endeavor to touch the heart of the 
bear. 


. Proverbs. 


. Anagrams. 


Cincin- 


Cincinnati 


2. Dancing dunces. Parker 1.00 
The dunces are wooden pieces, 
shaped like dunce caps, with lead bases, 
which balance them. Players throw 
colored balls at the dunces, which 
stand upon a dias in the centre of the 
board. If struck, they fall, always 
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right side up, either upon blank or 
numbered spaces, which score for the 
players. Children are fascinated by 


the balancing of the dunces. 


3. Scroll puzzles. 
Feter Rabbit. Bradley .25. Con- 
sists of three puzzles 9x13. 
Brownie Scroll Puzzle. McLoughlin 
— puis set contains two pictures 
10x12. 


4. Fish pond. McLoughlin 
Successful game for two players. 


5. Tiddledy winks. 
6. Jack straws. .25 


7. Meteor. .25 
German kindergarten game for one. 
Small colored balls to be placed in 
patterns. 


8. Pop-in-taw. Parker .60 
Played with steel balls, which are 
picked up upon small wooden shovels 
and put into cone-like receptacles. 
For two, three or four players. 


Parker .35 








